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a British Act which can only be amended by the Par-
liament at Westminster, at the request, of course, of
the Parliament at Ottawa. Some amendments have
been made, notably in 1940, 1943, 1946, and 1949.
Several articles of this Constitution might be inter-
preted as a restraint upon Canada's internal sover-
eignty. But they have not been applied for years and
the Statute of Westminster has made them so many
dead issues. As long as the Canadian Parliament will
not take the initiative, in co-operation with the ten
provinces this time, to request this power which would
not be denied to it, it will still continue to be necessary
to ask the Parliament in London to amend the Act of
1867. For that reason there exist jurists prepared to
refuse to Canada the title of sovereign state. But such
little oddities are not uncommon where the British
Empire is concerned.

It is a strange empire indeed, this association of
different states, whose only legal bond is in the person
of the same monarch, a monarch one yet manifold.
Neither pacts, nor acts, nor treaties unite these states,
but only the will to live together., supported by a real
feeling of fraternity, by the need for defending certain
common interests, and by the pursuit of a common
ideal. In this connection consider once more the case
of Canada.

Here is a great country of which Andre Siegfried
wrote as early as 1906 that its autonomy was evolving
naturally towards sovereignty. This eminent specialist
in British and American problems9 was not mistaken.
At that time, however, it could not have been foreseen

9 Who, with Mr. Etienne Gilson, is one of the few Frenchmen
who know Canada well.